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Peter Penguin Talking 


I HOPE you notice that I have been promoted to 
two pages and a bigger picture. What do you 
~~ suppose I'll get next? It all happened because I 
“8. received so much mail. At first the editors didn’t 
pay much attention to me. Oh, they were glad to have me fill up a page 
for them, but they'd shove it around to the back or front or any old place. 












Then you boys and girls began to write me letters. That impressed them. 
Nothing like a lot of letters with your name on them to impress your 
friends and family. Just try it. 

The last bunch of letters that came was great—all about creatures from 
jellyfish to horses. You'll find some of them in OUR OWN next month. 
Then I want to thank those who wrote me about what sports they wanted 
on the covers. I'll also thank any of you who will write me about your 
favorite sport, why you think it’s fun and how you do it. You see I 
have to introduce these covers and swimming is practically the only sport 
in which I am expert. I haven’t the legs for skiing, nor the arms for 
archery, and skating, coasting and ping pong are almost as bad; so rally 
round and help me out. 

Football, of course, is different. I can stand on the sidelines and cheer 
as well as anyone. Once after a game between Fordham and New York 
University, I shook hands with Alex Wojciechowicz, and it was from 
him I learned how to spell that name—so it must be right. He and 
Clinton Frank of Yale and Vernon Stuick, that Harvard halfback, did 
some fast playing last year, didn’t they? It’s a grand old game, football, 
and I mean “old.” Julius Caesar used to play it, and long before him 
the Greeks built a statue to one of their star players, Aristonico Caristo. 

Mr. Gilmore, who drew this cover, takes his football from the side- 
lines, too. He wasn’t heavy enough to go out for the team when he was 
in college; so he went out for crew, instead. He likes all sports but— 
boats best, and he comes by that naturally. His grandfather was a captain 
and boat builder on the Great Lakes in the days of the old schooners, 
and he himself has owned a sailboat ever since he can remember. He 











can build boats, too, and has written a book called The Junior Boat Builder, 
which has diagrams and directions for making different kinds of boats. 

When you turn over the next page, you are going to see a very nice 
picture by Ellis Credle who is making the drawings for ‘The Peddler’s 
Cart.” She can write and draw both, and laugh, too. I can tell that by her 
books and pictures. Do you know her Little Jeemes Henry? 

This fall Ellis Credle has another book you'll like, The Flop-Eared 
Hound. It's about a little colored boy who was lonesome, and a dog who 
was lonesome, too. The book is illustrated by photographs of a real boy 
named Curlin Battle, who actually is seldom lonesome, for he has two 
brothers who resemble him and an old dog named “Preacher.”’ But the 
picture of the circus in the book is the real thing. It was Curlin’s first 
visit to a circus and when the clown came over to shake hands, he was 
so frightened he burst into tears. Later he cheered up and broke into 
the broad grin you will find in the book. Curlin, writes Ellis Credle, 
is remarkably intelligent, with a natural flair for the dramatic, so he 
was easy to photograph. The flop-eared hound himself was another 
matter. He never showed much enthusiasm for anything but sleeping. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth wrote ‘The Peddler’s Cart’’ because she remem- 
bered that when she was a child in Buffalo she heard stories like that 
and saw wonderful Yankee peddlers like Mr. Messenger. She lives in 
Maine now with her husband and two children when they are home, but 
they love to travel. Last winter it was New Mexico and this summer, 
Canada. Her newest book is Dancing Tom, and my favorite is The Cat 
Who Went to Heaven. 

In this issue there is one story that all of you, but especially the younger 
readers, are going to love—'‘The Five Chinese Brothers.” How do I know? 
Well, Mrs. Bishop has been telling this story to children for years, first 
in France and then in America, and they always do love it, and want to 
hear it again and again. Kurt Wiese loves it, too, and has drawn the 
funniest pictures for this story that I ever saw. We couldn't put even 
half of them in Story PARADE, but you'll find the rest in a new book 
with the same name, The Five Chinese Brothers. 

Another thing that will make you laugh is the play this month, “Horse- 
Play.” I hope you'll try giving it, because you'll have some fun. If you 


do give it, write and tell me how you get along. Address, Peter Penguin, 
c/o STORY PARADE. 
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THE PEDDLER’S CART 


By ELIizaBETH COATSWORTH 


Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Part ONE 


Ir was a fine morning in the late May of 1859. The trees 
were just growing used to their new leaves, and the shadows 
were fresh and dewy, as George Messenger, fishing pole in 
hand, slipped quietly from 
the activity of the house. He 
pretended not to hear a call 
of “George” from the kitchen 
door, and so made for the 
creek and a quiet morning of 
fishing. 

George was the youngest of 
thirteen brothers and sisters. 
The twelve older Messenger 
children were all like their 
mother, fair and blue-eyed 
and conscientious. They felt 
at home doing chores. The 
small farm house overflowed 
with them; they slept two and 
three in a bed and woke early 
to get to their work. 


\ 


But George was different. 
He was nine years old, tall, 
dark-eyed and dark-haired. 


He clung to his narrow cot 
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under the dormer window in the 
attic and would share none of the 
rooms with his vigorous brothers. 
He dodged chores and day- 
dreamed instead of studying. And 
although very fond of his family 
in his own way, he was always 
sneaking off from the orderly tur- 
moil of the house to fish quietly 
in the creek, where mama couldn’t 
ask him to do things. He often 
met papa fishing there, too, and 
then they would sit together with 
only an occasional remark, two 
pairs of brown eyes fixed on the 
brown quietness of the pool, two 





pairs of long legs contentedly 
stretched out in the sun. 

They tried to make mama see 
things from their point of view, 
but she wouldn’t. Especially, she 
hated the way papa went off on 
peddling trips every summer. 

“You have a good farm here— 
as good as any in western New 
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York,” George had heard her saying to papa, “it’s nonsense 
for you to go peddling. You ought to stay here where you 
belong.” 

Papa always agreed, but somehow he always went when 
the martins came. 

As George strolled along his devious path he was thinking 
of martins and then suddenly his eye was caught by a float- 
ing bird, dark-bodied and white-breasted, and he heard a 
chattering and scolding in the air by the martin house on its 
pole. He stopped dead. 

“The martins are back and chasing out the stump swal- 
lows,” he thought. “Golly, papa will be getting out the cart.” 

All winter long the peddler’s cart had stood as far out of 
sight as possible in the barn, covered up with an old Robbing- 
Peter-to-pay-Paul quilt which papa said kept the dust and 
spiders out of it, but which George thought was put there to 
hide it a little from mama’s eyes. 

Now it would be time to get it out again and ready for the 
road. Some people tell the seasons by one thing and some by 
another, but Mr. Messenger began his summer with the re- 
turn of the martins. He had written the dates of their com- 
ing and going on the door of the harness closet now for more 
than twenty years, and he said they were much better to 
follow than any calendar. His boys could plant by the al- 
manac, but he’d stick to the martins when it came to peddling. 

All the children watched papa with interest while he 
wheeled out the red-and-yellow cart. The older boys helped 
him rather silently as he washed it down and painted the 
wheels with fresh paint. Mama said little, but went about 
the house with her mouth pressed tight in a straight line. 

Next morning, George woke up at dawn hearing the wild 
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crow of the red cock. Something exciting was in the air; 
yes, papa was starting. He went to his attic window and 
looked out. The sun had not yet risen and shadows hung 
over the gaudy cart, but already papa was moving quietly 
about in his slippers, carrying things from the attic of the 
shed—rolls of gingham and boxes of spools and ribbons, stacks 
of fancy boxes with pictures on them which held gilt chains, 
cheap brooches, and rings more showy than precious, needle 
cases, and mirrors, wrapped up in pink paper; clocks that 
must be packed safely among the ginghams, and pots and 
pans to rattle from their hooks on the outside. 

‘““And the more noise, the merrier,” said Mr. Messenger. 
“Half the fun of having a peddler drop by is in hearing him 
coming for a mile down the road.” 

“Now,” said papa when all was in place, “everything’s 
ready but my hat. Get me my beaver, George.” 

George tore up the stairs noisily and found the big hat box 
with the old beaver hat inside. It was very big and shining, 
but what made it different from any other beaver hat were 
the strings of gilt beads and lockets festooned about its glossy 
cylinder. Somehow that hat seemed full of mysterious power 
to George. Until papa put it on, he was just papa, but once 
the beaver was cocked on his head, he became that strange and 
unknown being, Mr. Samuel Messenger, the peddler. 

At breakfast, the twelve older children were torn between 
excitement and disapproval. Poor mama looked as though 
she were trying not to cry, and paid little attention to papa’s 
attempts to cheer her. George was quieter than usual, as he 
always was when deeply moved. He scarcely ate anything, 
but no one noticed until his father spoke. 

““You’ve not touched your oatmeal, George,” he said. 
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GEORGE AND HIS FATHER WERE ON THEIR WAY 








"No, sir,” said George. 

“Why not, George?” 

“I’m too excited, papa,” said George. 

His father considered him for a long minute and then said 
casually, “Like to go, George?” 

George could scarcely believe his ears. He looked at mama, 
but mama was looking down at her plate. 

““May I, mama?” he asked with his heart in his mouth. 

For a moment perhaps mama caught a glimpse of some- 
thing beyond the neat farm and well-cared-for fields; for a 
moment perhaps she saw a road winding out of sight, new 
skies, new people; for a moment she may have understood 
the entreaty in the voice of her thirteenth child. 

“If your papa says so,” said mama with a sigh. 

After that it was no time at all until George and his father 
were on their way. 

Pro and Con were not a handsome pair of horses—only a 
man very wise in horseflesh would have looked at them twice. 
They were lean and hammer-headed, but they could cover 
ground without seeming to, they could climb hills without 
being winded, and go over rickety bridges without shying. 
They could eat light and travel far. 

“Where Pro’s good nature don’t get us,” said Mr. Mes- 
senger, ““Con’s orneriness will.” 

The morning was fine with a touch of cool breeze blowing 
down the unseen stretches of Lake Erie. For a while they 
drove westward into it, and the clatter of their pots and pans 
stirred the nesting birds from their nests, and brought the 
dogs barking to the gates and the women peering from their 
kitchen windows. 

“Too near home to begin trading yet, George,” said Mr. 
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Messenger between discordant whistlings of Yankee Doodle. 
He had a long switch ending in a bunch of leaves with which 
he flicked flies off the horses very skilfully. After a while he 
gave George the reins, and even let George have the switch, 
but at the first touch George gave Con, the horse laid back 
his ears and kicked at the dashboard. 

“Better let me keep the switch, George,” said Mr. Mes- 
senger, “you see, you flicked the horse, and I flick the flies.” 

“But how can you flick the flies without flicking the horse, 
papa?” asked George. 

“Tt’s a gift, George,” said Mr. Messenger. 

After that they drove for a long time in contented silence, 
if by silence one means that they did not talk. But most of 
the time Mr. Messenger was whistling off tune, and all the 
time the pots and pans were rattling and banging and the 
horses’ hoofs were drumming easily along the straight flat 
road, and the disturbed crows were cawing overhead. 

A cat intent on the hole of a field mouse did not notice 
them until suddenly the whole clash and crash of their com- 
ing broke upon it at once. The creature gave a startled jump 
and then flowed in a black-and-white stream for the shelter 
of the nearest barn. 

“Just about scared the britches off that one,” remarked 
Mr. Messenger with satisfaction. 

At Drum Road they turned south and now they were 
facing the Mountain, the long ridge running as far as eye 
could see due east and west through the level country. 

“T always hanker to get up off the ground, George,” said 
his father. “Each time I start a trip I tell myself to keep to 
the flat roads, but, pshaw, before I know it, I’m headed for 
the ridge and the canal. Now we'll begin trading. Whoa 
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there, boys, I want some of that sweet fern. Come on, 
George. Stretch your legs.” 

““What’s the sweet fern for, papa?” asked George. 

“Poison ivy,” said his father, “this time of the year seems 
lots of people have it. Always someone with it at the Avery 
place. Folks areso unnoticing. Every year Mrs. Avery waits 
for me to bring it, with this patch not ten minutes from her 
door.” 

Before he drove off again, Mr. Messenger climbed into the 
back of the cart and made certain changes. George didn’t 
quite understand, but he said nothing. Papa was putting 
away clocks under the low seat behind a sliding panel, but 
he showed George there was a good deal of room there. 

“Tt’s scooped out between the wheels underneath,” he ex- 
plained. “I put things there I want to forget for a while.” 

As they turned into the Avery place, George could see his 
father looking right and left. 

““New pump, George, new paint on the barn door. Gosh, 
from that manure pile they must have wintered more stock 
than usual. Averys are well fixed this year.” 

A pleasant looking woman came out to the kitchen door 
to meet them. 

“Well, if it isn’t Mr. Messenger, now! Glad to see you, sir! 
I said to Lem the other morning when the peonies began open- 
ing, ‘It’s most time for Mr. Messenger, and there’s Dan with 
his legs all poisoned up.’ Hope you brought sweet fern for 
a lotion. And who’s this, your youngest?” 

At first, Mr. Messenger showed the small things, needles 
and pins, threads and worsted. It was almost as an after- 
thought he brought out a roll of pink checked gingham. 

*“You’ve got on such a pretty dress, Mrs. Avery, I don’t 
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suppose you need any more. But I thought you’d enjoy see- 
ing this. It’s the spit of one the queen—Queen Victoria, of 
course—uses mornings around Windsor. I know it for a 
fact, ma’am.” And before he had left, he had sold Mrs. 
Avery twelve yards. 

As they drove back to the road, George who had been very 
quiet swallowed once or twice. 

“Papa,” he said at last. 

“Yes, George,” said Mr. Messenger. 

“Papa,” said George again. 

“Yes, George, what is it?” said his father. 

“Papa,” George finally got the words out, turning turkey 
red, “was it true—about the Queen, I mean?” 

““Now, George,” said Mr. Messenger, “I'll tell you. It was 
true and, then, in another way it wasn’t true,” and he went 
back to his cheerful and tuneless whistling. 

The day continued gentle and fair as it had begun, but 
there was a shadow over George’s happiness. Going down the 
road he would almost forget it and go back to his early joy, 
but at each lane he would grow stiff with nervousness. What 
Was papa going to say now? What whoppers would he be 
telling next? For they were never the same. Sometimes he 
had a ring that a distressed countess—“oh, a real lady, you 
should have seen her ermines”—had sold to him; sometimes a 
ribbon was of the kind used by the president’s wife. Once 
he even tried to make George tell a whopper, too. He had 
noticed a new windmill and was bound to sell a clock, but 
the woman was tight-lipped and close-fisted. 

Mr. Messenger grew gentler and gentler in his talk. He 
admired the dooryard flowers and the hens. He asked for a 
drink of water and praised the well, while George squirmed 
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PAPA TELLS A WHOPPER 


with anxiety. At last he said he must be going and climbed 
up on the cart seat, but then he jumped down again. 

“Oh, I almost forgot, and I’d been saving it for you espe- 
cially. Mrs. Thomson at Johnson’s Creek was trying to 
wheedle it out of me, but I couldn’t help thinking it would 
go with your house better than with hers.” 

He had taken out from the cart a shelf clock in a pointed 


case between two miniature steeples and put it proudly into 
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George’s hands, to show her, although the woman was vig- 
orously shaking her head. 

“Just try it until I come back, ma’am. You'll see what 
good time it keeps and it won’t cost you a cent. I ought not 





“JUST TRY IT UNTIL I COME BACK, MA’AM” 


to let you have it, because it’s the very last clock I have, isn’t 
it, George?” 

George, directly addressed, turned white and then red. 

“No, papa, you’ve got five clocks under the seat,” he said. 

Mr. Messenger was not at all taken aback. 

“Why so I have, so I have,” he said. “I’d forgotten all 
about that order for Buffalo. But those ones aren’t for sale, 
George, those ones aren’t for sale.” 

In the end the woman kept the clock—‘‘just to see,” she 
said grudgingly. 
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“She’ll buy it, George,” said Mr. Messenger as they drove 
away. “Once they have them in their houses, even the stingi- 
est of them will never let them out again.” 

The cart rattled on cheerfully, but George was not cheer- 
ful, and soon his father noticed it. 

“I don’t suppose you'll understand, George,” he said, “but 
I wish you’d try. There are different kinds of lies. ‘The lies 
I tell are pretty white ones. Everyone knows a peddler’s 
talk is mostly lies, and they’re expecting it from me. They’re 
laughing at me on the other side of their mouths. 

“Now when Mrs. Avery puts on her pink gingham, she’ll 
be thinking, ‘I wonder if the Queen really has one like it.’ 
She won’t half believe it, but that dress will always be a little 
different to her from other dresses. The lies I tell don’t hurt 
anyone, George; there’s no meanness in them.” 

George began to understand. He’d never told a lie in his 
life, himself, but these were just fairy tales. As the day 
wore on, George began to enjoy papa’s whoppers. Some- 
times Mr. Messenger told such tall stories that even the 
women he told them to would burst right out laughing and 
say, 

““Now, Mr. Messenger, surely that can’t be true!” 

And then papa would bow and say, “I honor your discern- 
ment, ma’am,” and tell another story taller than the one he 


had just told. 


(This is Part One of a_ three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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RETURN OF THE WILD GEESE 


AUTUMN SONG OF KorREA 











— 
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1. Moon-light is peep-ing through clouds of bro-cade, 
2. 'Gainst the blue heav-en the geese south-ward fly, 





Touch -ing the pine- tips with fin - gers of jade. 
Straight as an ar - row that’s’ shotthroughthesky. 





Wild geese fly - ing fat in a “V", 
Oh, you tell us win - ter is mear. 





Long necks stretched, eag - er and free. Wild geese 
Sum - mer’s gone, sum-mer’s bright cheer. Wild geese 





Flap - ping wing, flap- ping wing, love-ly wild geese. 
Flap - ping wing, flap- ping wing, love-ly wild geese. 


Music for this folk song was recorded by Andrew Park and the words 


were translated into English by Berta Metzger. 
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HORSE-PLAY 


By DorotTHy HaimLparRn 


Illustrated by Joseph Schenk 


Horse Pray is presented here in outline form. The first 
scene is more complete than the following scenes. The players 
will be able to make up their own dialogue, lengthening the 
play as much as they wish, having as much fun as possible—in 
short, doing what they wish with the play. 

It takes two boys to make the horse. The boy at the front 
stands upright, and the second one bends forward and puts 
his hands about the waist of the first boy. The head may be 
made of paper, burlap bags, or cloth. A blanket is thrown 
over the horse’s back. 

The pushcarts and automobiles may be single painted 
cardboards inserted on wooden runners. The automobiles 
may be moved across the stage by a player behind the card- 
board. A cloth armhook will hold it steady. 


SCENE I 


Tue rirst scene is in a farm yard. A thin, round-shouldered 
farmer, wearing overalls and an old straw hat, is nailing up 
loose rails on a fence between the house and barn. He is 
puffing on his pipe so hard that it is apparent he is upset. 
He walks up and down scratching his head. 

He stops at the fence, cups his hands, and calls, “Aggie, 
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quit chawing that grass and come here right quick. I got 
something to tell ye.” When there is no answer, he calls 
more loudly. 

“Come on here, ye sassy horse, don’t ye hear me calling ye?” 

Aggie comes galloping so fast that she pushes Hiram over. 

Hiram gasps, “Thank ye, Aggie,” but Aggie has gone to 
hide behind the barn. He pulls himself up and brushes 
his overalls. 

“I got something important to tell ye,” says Hiram. He 
looks around and is surprised to find that Aggie is gone. He 
shouts. 

“Aggie, where in thunder can ye be gone to?” He looks 
behind the barn, but Aggie tiptoes onto the stage from the 
direction of the house. Aggie gently nudges Hiram who 
turns around in a fury, sending the horse several jumps 
backward. 

“Ye crazy horse, didn’t ye hear me calling ye? Here I am 
shouting my head off and needing ye important. And where 
are ye? HIDING!” He turns quickly and frightens the 
horse who nods her head up and down. 

“Keep yer head still when I talk to ye,” scolds Hiram. The 
head stops; the tail begins. ‘Keep yer tail still, too. I have 
something to say.” 

Aggie puts her head on Hiram’s shoulders. 

“Ye know my money’s all gone,” begins Hiram. 

Aggie nods. 

“But ye don’t know that the sheriff is coming to kick us 
off the farm.” 

Aggie jerks up. 

Hiram says, “Yep.” 

Aggie slumps. 
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“T’ve got to pay back the money I borrowed last year, or 
the sheriff will be walking in here to take the farm from me.” 

Aggie sits down, hangs her head, and sobs. 

“Don’t cry, Aggie. You haven’t heard the worst part of 
it yet. The sheriff will take ye, too.” 

The horse jumps up in astonishment. 

“But I won’t let him take ye! Ill get that money. I 
don’t know how, but I’ll get it!” 

Off stage a harsh voice calls, ““Hiram, Hiram, Hiram!” It 
is the sheriff. Hiram jumps to his feet. He must hide Aggie. 
No place seems good enough, and just as the sheriff appears 
around the corner Aggie hides behind a tree. The sheriff is 
pleased with the appearance of the farm, which he expects 
to get because Hiram can’t pay him the two hundred dollars 
he owes him. Hiram says he needs two days to raise the 
money. The sheriff agrees to give him the two days if he 
can have Aggie as a “deposit.” Of course Hiram refuses to 
give up Aggie. Anyhow, he explains, he doesn’t know where 
she is. She has run away. The sheriff goes off to find her. 
When he has left, Hiram and Aggie sit on the porch and 
think and think. Where can they raise money? If only 
Hiram had a rich relative! 

But he does have one. He remembers that his cousin, Seth 
Martin, went to the city and should have money by this time! 
They will go to New York City and find him. Hiram packs 
in a bag some clothes for himself, his pipe and tobacco, and 
some oats for Aggie. They are waving good-by to the farm 
when the sheriff unexpectedly reappears. Hiram drops his 
bundle, but Aggie hasn’t time to hide properly, so she hides 
between the sheriff’s legs. The sheriff peers off in the dis- 
tance and never looks below. Hiram tries to shoo her away 
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without attracting the sheriff’s attention. The sheriff ex- 
plains that he has searched for Aggie in the woods and every- 
where. Then he turns sharply to Hiram. 

“Did you see Aggie?” 

“No,” answers Hiram. “And I’m not looking for her, 
neither.” 

The sheriff turns to the audience. “Anyone out there seen 
that horse?” 

(When the audience answers ““No,” Aggie tips her imagi- 
nary hat to the people.) 

As the sheriff stalks off, the horse kicks him and ducks 
quickly. The sheriff looks down but sees nothing. He goes 
off mumbling. When Hiram is sure that the sheriff is really 
gone, he calls Aggie out, scolds her playfully for being so care- 
less of herself with the sheriff, and they set out for New York. 
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ScENE II 


The second curtain goes up on a scene at the corner of one 
of New York’s busiest intersections, Broadway and 42nd 
Street. The traffic is heavy. A harassed policeman is trying 
to direct the traffic. Many people are waiting to cross the 
street. One woman with a dog starts to cross before the 
signal and is sent back by the policeman. Another woman 
has so many bundles that she keeps dropping one after the 
other. When the people are safely across, the policeman gives 
the signal for the automobiles to go. As the first car crosses, 
Hiram and Aggie come on from the opposite direction and 
just avoid being run over. 

Hiram calls, ““Watch where you’re going, ye crazy loon. 
Don’t ye see me crossing? Come on, Aggie.” 

But a crowd has gathered, and Hiram cannot budge Aggie. 
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A policeman tells him he can’t park in the middle of the 
street. Hiram tells him that he doesn’t want to park there, 
that he just wants to find out where his cousin, Mr. Seth 
Martin, lives. Can the policeman tell him where his cousin 
lives? 

In the meantime Aggie is having a wonderful time because 
everyone is watching her. She performs all the tricks she 
knows; she rolls her eyes, wiggles her ears, dances around and 
kicks her heels. 

Everyone laughs but the policeman. He tells Hiram he 
will have to take Aggie away or go to jail. 

“But Mr. Constabule, I need two hundred dollars, other- 
wise Aggie and me, we'll have no place to live,” explains 
Hiram. 

“If it’s money you want, why don’t you go to the bank?” 
suggests the policeman. Hiram jumps high in the air. 

“A bank! Sure thing. These banks have lots of money. 
They ought to be able to help a farmer like me. Come on, 
Aggie. Now, Mr. Constabule, I can’t thank ye enough for 
that advice. Now if ye’ll show me where the bank is in 
this town , 

But the crowd says they will show him where a bank is. 
With a hurdy-gurdy leading the way, the crowd moves off 
with Hiram and Aggie. 





ScENE III 


Hiram and Aggie are entering a bank. The crowd urges 
them on while they stand in the doorway watching. A guard 
rushes forward and tells Hiram he can’t bring the horse into 
the bank. Hiram protests that Aggie belongs there with him. 
The noise brings out the banker from his inner office. 
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“Are you the banker man?” asks Hiram. ‘The constabule 
told me I could get some money here.” He explains why he 
needs two hundred dollars. 


The banker replies that he can’t give Hiram the money. 
Then he sees Aggie. 


Hiram says, “Here, Aggie, shake hands with the banker 


>> 


man. 


“That’s a very fine horse, your Aggie,” says the banker. 

“Yes, sir,” says Hiram. “She can do lots of things. She’s 
as smart as any human ye ever saw.” 

““Well, that makes a difference,” says the banker. “I know 
a man who might be willing to give you that two hundred 
dollars.” 

Hiram jumps high in the air at this and so does Aggie. 
Then the banker says, “I’ll give you the name and address 
of this man. Go over and see him. I’m sure he'll be willing 
to buy the horse.” 

Hiram and Aggie both stop jumping. “Buy the horse! 
I’m not selling my horse!” 

The banker is no longer interested. He tells the guard to 
put the farmer and his horse out of the bank. As the guard 
turns to Hiram, Aggie kicks the banker who yells for the 
guard to get the police. Aggie gets in the guard’s way. The 


crowd laughs. Hiram grabs Aggie and runs off with her 
through the crowd. 


ScENE IV 


Pushcarts containing fruits, vegetables, and flowers are in 
the street, backed against the sidewalks. The venders call 
their wares. People stroll past the carts, sniffing the flowers, 
handling the fruit, buying something now and then. A boot- 
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black runs in, crying that a runaway horse is coming their 
way. Aggie gallops onto the stage followed by Hiram, who 
begs for the help of the venders, telling them that the ‘con- 
stabule” is after him, that he has done nothing—only tried 
to borrow money from the bank to save his farm. The 
venders hide Hiram and Aggie under a fruit cart and put a 





bunch of flowers on Aggie’s head. The venders pick up their 
cries very lustily when they see two policemen coming for- 
ward. To the policemen’s questions, they reply that they 
haven’t seen a horse on their street for years. The policemen 
lean against the fruit cart and help themselves to cherries and 
peaches. 

Aggie tries to sneak off. The cart moves with her, and 
the policemen come down with a thump! 

The first policeman ties one end of a rope around Aggie’s 
neck and hands the other end to the second policeman. He 
tells him to write down a description of the horse while he 
telephones for the patrol wagon. The second policeman tries 
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to make out a description of Aggie but gives up in disgust 
and goes off eating a banana. 

The bootblack unties the rope from Aggie’s neck and 
fastens it to an empty pushcart. Hiram and Aggie disappear 
up the street, the venders crowding together to hide their 
escape. The first policeman returns, picks up the rope, and 
starts off saying ““Giddap, there, horse.” He does not notice 
that he is pulling a pushcart instead of Aggie. 


SCENE V 


Hiram goes to the zoo to find a place for Aggie to sleep. 
While he is in the office of the keeper, he leaves Aggie to look 
at the “animules”; the monkeys, the three bears, the lions 
and kangaroos. Aggie tells the animals all about the troubles 
of Hiram and herself, and they offer to try to help raise the 
two hundred dollars. There is a circus in town and perhaps 
they could perform and raise the money if only they could 
get out of their cages. Aggie has an idea. When the keeper 
unlocks the monkeys’ cage to give them their supper, Aggie 
kicks him so that he falls face down in the cage. The monkeys 
escape and lock the keeper inside. They free all the other 
animals and set off for the circus. 


SCENE VI 


The animals interrupt a circus in which the clowns are 
tumbling about. A ringmaster cracks his whip at the ani- 
mals and tells them that they are not part of the show and 
will have to leave. Aggie breaks into an act which makes the 
children laugh, so the ringmaster says the animals can stay and 
put on a show because the children like them. The animals 
begin their performance. After a short while they are inter- 
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rupted by the voice of the sheriff claiming Aggie as his. 
Hiram comes in and disputes the sheriff’s claim. The sheriff 
demands the two hundred dollars at once or he will take the 
horse. The ringmaster turns to the audience, and asks, “You 
want the show, or can I let the horse go? 

(Loud “No”) 

“Two hundred dollars! Is it worth that to you? 

(Loud “Yes’’) 

“If that’s how it is, I'll give it to you. 

(Counts from a huge roll which he takes from his pocket) 

“One hundred—two hundred— Shoo!” 

The animals rush forward and shoo the sheriff off the stage. 
The farm is saved! And Aggie can stay with Hiram! 


Copyright 1936 by Dorothy Hailparn. No performance for which admission is 
charged may be given without permission of author and payment of royalty fee. 
For further information write the author, c/o Story PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


HAYFIELD 


I like to see the wind go racing through the hay: 
It’s just like a green fire galloping away, 

It’s a field full of green flames licking at the hill. 
And then, it’s just a meadow—when the wind is still! 


I like to see the wind go swelling through the grass: 

It’s just like an ocean when the green waves pass, 

It’s a green sea of billows rolling toward the town. 

And then, it’s just a hayfield—when the wind dies down! 
—AILEEN FISHER 
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THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS 


By CLairE HucHet BisHop 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Once upon a time there were Five Chinese Brothers and 
they all looked exactly alike. They lived with their mother 
in a little house not far from the sea. 

The First Chinese Brother could swallow the sea. 

The Second Chinese Brother had an iron neck. 

The Third Chinese Brother could stretch and stretch and 
stretch his legs. 

The Fourth Chinese Brother could not be burned. 

And— 

The Fifth Chinese Brother could hold his breath indefi- 
nitely. 

Every morning the First Chinese Brother would go fish- 
ing, and whatever the weather, he would come back to the 
village with beautiful and rare fish which he had caught and 
could sell at the market for a very good price. 

One day, as he was leaving the market place, a little boy 
stopped him and asked him if he could go fishing with him. 

*“No, it could not be done,” said the First Chinese Brother. 

But the little boy begged and begged and finally the First 
Chinese Brother consented. ‘Under one condition,” said he, 
“and that is that you shall obey me promptly.” 
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“Yes, yes,” the little boy promised. 

Early next morning the First Chinese Brother and the lit- 
tle boy went down to the beach. 

“Remember,” said the First Chinese Brother, “you must 
obey me promptly. When I make a sign for you to come 
back, you must come at once.” 

“Yes, yes,” the little boy promised. 

Then the First Chinese Brother swallowed the sea. And 
all the fish were left high and dry at the bottom of the sea. 
And all the treasures of the sea lay uncovered before him. 





The little boy was delighted. He ran here and there stuff- 
ing his pockets with strange pebbles, extraordinary shells 
and fantastic algae. 

Near the shore the First Chinese Brother gathered some 
fish while he kept holding the sea in his mouth. Presently he 
grew tired. It is very hard to hold the sea. So he made a 
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sign with his hand for the little boy to come back. The lit- 
tle boy saw him but paid no attention. The First Chinese 
Brother made great movements with his arms and that meant 
“Come back, come back!” 
But did the little boy care? No. He only ran farther away. 
Then the First Chinese Brother felt the sea swelling and 
swelling inside him and he made desperate gestures to call the 





little boy back. But the little boy made faces at him and 
fled as fast as he could. 

The First Chinese Brother held the sea until he thought he 
was going to burst. All of a sudden the sea forced its way 
out of his mouth, went back to its bed—and the little boy 
disappeared. 

When the First Chinese Brother returned to the village, 


alone, he was arrested, put in prison, tried and condemned to 


have his head cut off. 
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On the morning of the execution he said to the judge: 

“Your Honor, will you allow me to go home and bid my 
mother good-by?” 

“It is only fair,” said the judge. 

So the First Chinese Brother went home—and the Second 
Chinese Brother came back in his place. All the people were 
assembled on the village square to witness the execution. The 
executioner took his sword and struck a mighty blow. 

But the Second Chinese Brother got up and smiled. He 





was the one with the iron neck and they simply could not cut 
his head off. Everybody was angry and they decided that he 
should be drowned. 

On the morning of the execution the Second Chinese 
Brother said to the judge: 

“Your Honor, will you allow me to go and bid my mother 
good-by?” 

“Tt is only fair,” said the judge. 
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So the Second Chinese Brother went home—and the Third 
Chinese Brother came back in his place. He was pushed on a 
boat which made for the open sea. When they were far out 
on the ocean, the Third Chinese Brother was thrown over- 
board. But he began to stretch and stretch and stretch his 
legs, way down to the bottom of the sea, and all the time his 
smiling face was bobbing up 
and down on the crest of the 
waves. He simply could not 
be drowned. Everybody was 
very angry and they all de- 
cided that he should be 
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“Bring some more wood! 
higher. 

“Now it is quite comfortable,” said the Fourth Chinese 
Brother, for he was the one who could not be burned. Every- 
body was getting more and more angry every minute and 
they all decided to smother him. 


they cried. The fire roared 


On the morning of the execution the Fourth Chinese 
Brother said to the judge: 

“Your Honor, will you allow me to go and bid my mother 
good-by?” 

“It is only fair,” said the judge. 

So the Fourth Chinese Brother went home—and the Fifth 
Chinese Brother came back in his place. A large brick oven 
had been built on the village square and it had been all stuffed 
with whipped cream. The Fifth Chinese Brother was shov- 
eled into the oven, right in the middle of the cream, the door 
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was shut tight, and everybody sat around and waited. They 
were not going to be tricked again! So they stayed there all 
night and even a little after dawn, just to make sure. Then 

















| 


they opened the door and pulled him out. And he shook 
himself and said: “My! That was a good sleep!” 

Everybody stared open-mouthed and round-eyed. 

But the judge looked very wise and said to the Fifth Chi- 
nese Brother, ““We have tried to get rid of you in every 
possible way and, somehow, it cannot be done. It must be 
that you are innocent.” 

“Yes, yes,” shouted all the people. And they let him go. 

He went home. And the Five Chinese Brothers and their 
mother all lived together happily for many years. 
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WHITE BIRD ON THE WATER 


By LoutsE E. BALDWIN 


Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 


Cuan Yuc hurried into the marketplace. The apple-green 
necklet of jade under his cotton shirt had one less bead. If 
he could sell the other beads, he would soon fill the coarse fiber 
bag at his belt with money. Then would his brothers, and his 
father, too, think well of him. 

The few cacao beans which he had received for the bead 
rubbed together with a pleasant sound in his bag. Chan Yuc 
felt rich, for cacao beans were money in Maya-land four 
hundred years ago. 

From nearby came a delicious smell. An old woman was 
baking flat grain-cakes over a slow-burning fire. A jar on 
the pottery griddle held a fragrant, simmering stew of meat, 
beans, and chili. Chan Yuc decided first of all to buy some- 
thing good for his stomach. 

As Chan bit into his pancake wrapped about the stew, some 
one slapped him on the shoulder. Out popped half the stew 
filling. Chan’s golden-brown skin turned yellow with anger, 
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and his black eyes flashed threateningly as he whirled about. 

His brother Pol stood there laughing at him with the Mer- 
chant Kamaal, their father. Always Pol teased his youngest 
brother. Chan could do nothing, for Pol was bigger and 
stronger. 

“Where did you get money to buy warming food, little 
one?” asked Pol. 

“Sold a jade bead,” muttered Chan sullenly. 

Merchant Kamaal raised his black brows. His eyes ques- 
tioned his son. 

“From my own necklet,” explained Chan. 

The old woman beside them chuckled. “A fine bargainer 
is the little merchant, your son.” 

“Pooh!” said Pol rudely. “He'll never wear a jaguar robe.” 

In Maya-land the jaguar, that fierce jungle cat, was a 
symbol of bravery. Again anger so choked Chan that he 
could hardly speak. 

“I don’t want a jaguar robe,” he spluttered. “I’d rather 
have a fan.” ‘The fan was the symbol of traveling merchants. 
The Merchant Kamaal looked thoughtfully at Chan Yuc. 

“Pooh!” began Pol, but the old woman interrupted. 

“One can be brave in many ways. In war. In the wild 
forest tracking the jaguar. On the water where the hurri- 
cane of the Four Winds may whiten the dangerous rocks. 
I see water about the boy,” she ended in a far-away tone. 

Just then a friend spoke to the Merchant. Chan Yuc 
slipped away. He went to a man squatting beside neat piles 
of black beans, yellow corn, and squash. He bought some red 
chili peppers. Tonight he would rub pepper on Pol’s bare 
skin. How it would burn! How Pol would hop about! 
Already Chan felt happier. 
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Then Chan saw a man from the country. He carried on 
his back a piece of hollow tree trunk stopped up at each end 
with mud. This was a beehive. The bee-man laid down the 
hive and entered the potter’s shop. 

Would it not be daring and brave to open the hive? Surely 
Pol would admire that. Chan poked at the dried mud. Then 
he kicked it vigorously with his heel. Immediately an angry 
cloud of bees burst from the log hive. Chan ran as fast as 
his thin legs would go. So did everyone else in the market. 

Chan Yuc decided, after all, not to boast about the bee- 
hive, when he caught up with Pol and his father who were 
starting along the homeward road. They talked of many 
things. Suddenly Chan said, “Dried mud is very hard, 
isn’t it?” 

Merchant Kamaal looked at his son. Although there was a 
twinkle in his eye, his face was stern. “Yes, dried mud is hard. 
It is a fine stop for a log hole.” 

Chan Yuc had given himself away! 

“Go on, Pol,” said the Merchant. ‘Chan and I must return 
to market.” 

Chan did not know what his father meant to do, and he 
was frightened. But he walked steadily back, although his 
heart pounded as if to burst through his chest. 

At the market they learned that the bees had swarmed on 
a pole and that the bee-man had just gotten the swarm back 
into the hive. The potter had stopped the open end with clay. 

“My son,” said Merchant Kamaal, “is sorry that his foot 
let out the bees. He wishes to give you two jade beads for 
the trouble he caused.” 

Chan Yuc knew then what he must do. Chan gave two 
beads to the bee-man, one to the potter for the clay he used, 
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AN ANGRY CLOUD OF BEES BURST FROM THE HIVE 


and beads and cacao beans to the farmers whose sweet pota- 


toes, purple plums, or yellow papaya fruit, had been knocked 
about. 
Chan threw away the red chili peppers. If he rubbed the 
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burning peppers on Pol, his father would surely punish him 
by rubbing peppers on Chan. 

At home, to escape Pol’s teasing, Chan looked for his sister 
Nakin. 

“Chan Yuc,” she said, “I am glad the necklet is gone. Truly 
it was unlucky. The first month you wore it you fell ill of 
a fever. Now, perhaps, your luck will change.” Chan Yuc 
hoped so with all his heart. 

That night Merchant Kamaal spoke to his friend the Priest 





about Chan Yuc. “Since his fever the boy has not been 
strong. His older brothers, Pol and Chac, tease him. To 
prove and boast he is a man, the lad gets into mischief, as at 
the market.” 

The Priest laughed at the story. “He needs a change. 
Take him on your next trading journey.” 

The Merchant recalled the old woman’s words, “‘I see water 
about the boy.” 
Yuc was setting out for the three-month journey. 


So it was decided. In two day’s time Chan 
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“Pooh!” said Pol. ‘He’s scared now. How he'll shiver 
and shake in the canoe.” 

“I’m not. I won’t,” contradicted Chan so surprisingly 
that Pol stopped teasing. 

Then Chan turned to walk beside his father down the paved 
road, past feathery green trees, thorny bushes, and blue jungle 
morning glories. Butterflies filled the air, and lizards basked 
on sunny rocks. At a pottery shrine Chan Yuc lighted a ball 
of copal gum incense and prayed to Ekchuah, god of trade 
and travel, for a safe, successful voyage. 

When they came to the coast, Chan saw a great bay of 
water. It stretched across to an island and far out to the sea. 
At home he had known only small round pools of dark water 
sunk deep in the limestone plain. And, at the water’s edge, 
Chan saw for the first time his father’s great sea-going canoe. 
It was very long and hollowed from a single mahogany log. 

The Merchant directed the loading. On board went food, 
tall jars filled with water, and balls of maize paste. This 
paste, mixed with water, made a drink that quenched thirst 
and satisfied hunger. 

Bales of colored cotton fabrics were stacked beside bundles 
of a cheap, coarse cloth. The fine cotton, rich with beautiful 
designs and even bright feathers woven into it, was famous 
throughout Indian lands. 

Chan helped load the graceful pottery, the baskets, copper 
utensils, jars of salt, and rubber-tipped drumsticks. In pay- 
ment for this cargo the Merchant Kamaal would bring back 
obsidian, a black stone used for knives, gold and jade, pearls 
and emeralds, brilliant feathers, and cacao. 

In thrilled wonder Chan Yuc sat under the canopy with 
his father and watched as the thirty strong men dipped their 
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paddles into the clear green water. So many marvelous new 
things unfolded before his eyes as they paddled down the 
coral-reefed coast. The great canoe followed endless strips 
of sandy beaches and endless stretches of green forests on the 
low hills. Beacons burned in the temples along the shore to 
guide them at night. 

During the voyage Chan’s pale brown skin became a deep 
bronze. One morning he found he had grown the measure 
of half a thumb since the trip began. Surely today his 
father would let him sell some of the trading goods. 

This morning, the Merchant moved thoughtfully among 
his wares. Last time his trading had not been successful here. 
The shrewd buyers had bought sparingly. Today he would 
take into market only the larger jars, bigger baskets, and 
heavier bales of cotton. 

He stopped with an annoyed grunt as he caught sight of 
Chan unloading the smaller jars and bundles. 

“We do not wish those today,” said the Merchant sharply. 
“You will have to stay here on guard. I cannot delay.” 

Chan felt near to unmanly tears as he watched his father’s 
sturdy figure stride away followed by his men. Chan squatted 
forlornly. He could not sell today, nor even have any fun in 
the lively market. 

A man passing by looked curiously at Chan. The boy sud- 
denly sat upright. His eyes flashed. He had an idea! 

“What will you buy?” Chan called to the man. “See the 
rich honey! The salt! Copper bells! The fine necklet!” 
Chan dangled a jade necklet carved much like the one he had 
given away, bead for bead, in the market at home. 

The man stopped to look at a jar decorated in soft red and 
yellow. But Chan caught a gleam in the man’s eyes. Pa- 
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tiently Chan displayed his wares and waited. Yes, at last the 
man picked up the necklet. He bargained. He put down 
the necklet, started away. Chan did not shout after him a 
lower price. Yet the man returned and bought the necklet. 
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CHAN CAUGHT A GLEAM IN THE MAN’S EYES 


Chan wanted to leap and run and turn somersaults. But 
he folded his arms and hugged himself quietly instead. Again 
he called his wares. Others stopped to buy. Chan kept busy. 
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A man carrying a load of baskets came along. Chan saw 
they were his father’s big baskets. 

“What have we here?” cried the man. “Those little reed 
baskets are just what I want.” He bought all Chan had left 
and paid Chan with a fine pile of red sea-shells. 

While the man was tying together his baskets with strong 
liana vine, Chan’s father returned. 

“You and the boy are clever,” cried the man. “You sell 
me what I don’t want at market, and tempt me into buying 
what I do want here at the edge of town!” 

The Merchant looked at Chan in amazement. Where he 
had left a disappointed boy with a stack of goods, he found a 
Little Merchant surrounded by his money jars. 

“Well, come along,” said the Merchant. Chan could not 
tell whether his father was pleased or angry. 

Everything not sold was packed away, and the money re- 
ceived properly stored. The Merchant was going on to an- 
other harbor for the night. The canoe drew away from the 
land. Then the Merchant turned to smile down proudly. 

“Little Merchant,” he said, “you have earned your fan. I 
give it to you now.” 

Chan stood straight and tall as he took the brilliantly 
feathered fan into his hand. His father was proud of him! 
He had earned a fan! Chan could feel himself growing. 

The canoe was then following the coast, afterwards called 
Honduras. Chan lay in the bow rubbing the soft feathers 
of his fan against his cheek. Now his brothers would have to 
stop teasing him. 

Chan raised his head as the canoe reached a point of land. 
What was on the other side? There was always some new 
wonder. As the paddlers swept the boat around, Chan gave a 
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startled cry, ““White bird on the water!” Ahead was a great 
creature with flapping white wings. No—not one creature 
but four! 

The men dragged their paddles. Chan’s white bird creaked 
and groaned. The canoe swung around and came alongside, 
just avoiding a collision. 

“It’s a tall canoe with cloth wings!” gasped Chan. ‘“‘See the 
men! Their skin is fair. Their hair is light. Are they gods?” 

Looking up Chan saw high above him, on the poop deck of 
the shabby caravel, a white man in a faded red silk robe. 
With him was a boy somewhat older than Chan. 

The Merchant Kamaal rose with Chan standing wide-eyed 
beside him. He greeted the white strangers. 

““We come, laden with trading goods, from the Land of the 
Turkey and the Deer. Iam Merchant Kamaal, and this is my 
son, the Little Merchant.” 

The white man spoke. These were the words Chan heard 
but could not understand. 

“TI am Christopher Columbus, sent out by my royal patrons 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain. With me is my 
youngest son Fernando. We seek a trade passage to India.” 

The Merchant bowed politely but shook his head. 

“Tectetan, I do not understand you,” he said. “Ouyoucka- 
tan, listen to what they say.” 

“Yucatan,” repeated the white boy pointing to land. 

“He thinks that is the name of our country,” cried Chan. 

Eagerly Chan listened as Columbus tried every language 
he knew, and the Merchant every Mayan dialect he spoke. 

"Oh, father,” cried Chan at last, “our words fall into the 
sea and are buried deep.” 

So they talked by signs. Columbus indicated he came from 
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the East. The Merchant pointed northwest and invited Co- 
lumbus to visit him. But the white man shook his head. 
They would not land. Chan and the Merchant watched re- 
gretfully as the four ships sailed. 

“I wish we could have shown him our great city and the 
fine country of Maya-land,” said Chan. 

That night Chan lay under the canopy and dreamed and 
wondered what the white man was doing. Little did Chan 
know that at that moment Columbus was writing in his 
cabin. Under the date July 30, 1502, he was reporting in 
his diary the passing of a rich Indian trading canoe. 

Under the canopy Chan stirred and suddenly laughed with 
happiness. No longer was he only Chan Yuc, but the bronzed 
Little Merchant who had earned a fan and had a wonderful 
tale to take home, a tale of strange white men and white 
birds on the water. 
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Drawing by Kurt Wiese from THE Tooseys 





ADVENTURE HERE AND THERE 


There was always something happening in the Toosey 
family, for there were seven children, not to mention the 
dog and the cat, and Mr. and Mrs. Toosey. Adventures 
popped up whenever they started on a picnic, or to the Fair, 
or even just to the village to exchange bags of potatoes for 
chocolate eggs and Easter rabbits. THE Toosrys by Mabel 
La Rue (Nelson. $1.50), is illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

Kurt Wiese is also an important partner in YOUNG SET- 
TLER (Dodd, Mead. $2), by Phil Stong, author of Honk 
THE Moose. Eleven-year-old Hi (short for Hiram) Ellison 
is the young settler who arrived in “Ioway” in 1837, astride 
a rangy Kentucky mare who looked something like a knock- 
kneed groundhog and not at all like the race horse she turned 
out to be. Hi won many important horse races on Saturday 
afternoons when the new settlers gathered round, and 
proved himself blood brother with the Sauk Indians, Little 
Big Mouth and Stummick. In fact, Hi became so wrapt 
up in his role of a Sauk brave that his surveyor father said 
one day, “If you don’t remember to talk English, I’ll make 
a good blue spot on your Section 9, Range 24, South Eleva- 
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tion, that will remind you that you were an Ellison before 
you were a Sauk.” 

A little Siamese boy named Prang is the hero of THE 
Coconut Monkey by Elizabeth Morse (Dutton. $2). 
Prang was not afraid of witch-doctors, or one-eyed tigers, 
or typhoons. He wasn’t even afraid to ride in an automo- 
bile, to “‘eat the air,” as the Siamese say, and his secret ambi- 
tion was to learn to fly. THE Coconut Monx«kKEY is jungle 
adventure, clothed in reality. 

Another new jungle story, most remarkable for its pic- 
tures, is THE Forest Poot by Laura Adams Armer (Long- 
mans. $2). A lizard with a black-and-gold tail, a talking 
parrot, and two small Mexican Indian boys are the chief 
characters. 

THE FarR-DISTANT Oxus (Macmillan. $2), by Katharine 
Hull and Pamela Whitlock, is the story of six English chil- 
dren and their holiday on Exmoor. Like many English stories, 
it is concerned with ponies and boating and farm adven- 
ture. Unlike others, it is written by two schoolgirls, aged 
fifteen and sixteen, and most remarkable of all, it is not 
only “by children” but “for children.” 

Younger children will find their own kind of adventure 
in THE LiTTLE AIRPLANE by Lois Lenski (Oxford. $.75), 
further adventures of the talented Mr. Small who made his 
first appearance in THE LirrLE Auto. And in ONCE ON A 
Tme_E and THE Gay MoTHER Goose (Scribners. $1.50 
each), Alice Dalgleish again proves herself a friend of the 
nursery. Here are the favorite Mother Goose rhymes and 
the favorite nursery tales (Three Little Pigs, Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, Chicken Little, etc.) arranged and illustrated 
in ideal fashion for the small child’s library. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















Mrs. PuzZLEwiT never thought the kitchen was a good place for the 
children to be. Perhaps that was the reason why Peter, Tom and Nancy 
liked it better than any other room in the house. They would have spent 
a great deal of time there if they had not been shooed out almost as soon 
as they were inside the door. But one day Mrs. Puzzlewit made a bargain 
with them. ‘Every Friday and Sunday evening you may play in the 
kitchen,” she said, ‘‘as long as you clean up after you have finished.” 

“Good,” cried Tom. “I can try the water stunt.” 

And since that day was Friday, they did not have long to wait. 

“I need a stub of candle, a drinking glass and a pan for my trick,” 
Tom said. ‘Get me one of those tall iced-tea glasses, Nancy.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Peter. 

Tom did not answer immediately. He was dripping a little hot wax 
in the center of the pan, and sticking the base of the candle in it, to make 
it stand up firmly. When he had finished, he poured a small amount of 
water into the pan until it was about half an inch deep. “I am going to 
make water go uphill,” he said. 

“What rot!” sniffed Nancy, as she handed him the glass. 

Without blowing out the flame, Tom turned the glass upside down and 
put it over the candle. His brother and sister leaned forward to watch. 
In a moment or two the candle flickered and went out. Then, very slowly, 
the water under the glass began to rise until it was higher than the rest of 
the water in the pan. 

“I wonder why it does that?” Peter said. 

“I can tell you,” Tom explained grandly. “The fire needs air to 
breathe just as much as you do. When it has used up the oxygen under 
the glass, the water rises to fill the vacant space.” 

“But, then,” cried Peter, “if you put a quart jar or milk bottle over the 
candle, it would hold more oxygen than a drinking glass.” 
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“Yes, it would.” 

“So the water would rise higher when the oxygen was used up.” 

“And if you put some red paint in the water,’ Nancy suggested, “you 
could see it more clearly through the glass.” 

“Let’s do it,” cried Tom. And they tried the trick again with much 
better results. 

“Do you know how to make a glass sing?’”’ asked Nancy. She half- 
filled a goblet with water, and then wetting her forefinger, she began to 
rub it lightly round and round the rim. 

“You'll be all night doing that,” said Peter. “How about some riddles? 
Why is riding a horse in the park like meeting a beast in the dark?” 

“I can’t think,” Nancy replied. She was still rubbing the rim of the 
glass. 

“Because they both take you aback,” Peter told her. “When is a ship- 
wrecked sailor like a woman in a department store?” 

“That's easy,” answered his brother. “When he’s looking for a sail.” 

“What is the difference between a cross school teacher and a mother fix- 
ing a little girl’s hair?” 

“Listen to this,” interrupted Nancy. Her perseverance had really been 
rewarded for the glass was humming a little tune to itself. 

“Good for you,” said Tom. “But what was the answer to that riddle?” 

“One is always upbraiding and the other is always braiding down,” 
Peter replied. ‘By the way, I thought of a new puzzle yesterday. You 
take words with several syllables and instead of acting out the syllables 
the way you would in charades, you tell about them. I made up this one: A 


human being plus an article of clothing plus a mild case of sunburn eguals 
an island.” 


“Man,” suggested Nancy, and stuck. 

“Man-hat-tan, of course,” cried Tom. “Let’s make up some more.” 
In a few minutes he had finished this list. 

A small goat plus a short sleep plus a cat’s song equals one criminal. 


A donkey plus part of a boat plus an insect equals a person attacking 
someone. 


A hotel plus a number plus to avoid equals a purpose. 
A ship on a reef plus a slight quarrel plus me equals to correct. 
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WOODEN BOOK COVERS 


CRAFTS AND Hossizgs 




















You HAVE probably seen scrapbooks and photograph albums with 
wooden covers that have attractive designs burned or carved on them. 
Of course, almost everyone can use such a book. It may hold a collection 
of poems, pressed flowers and leaves, or autographs. You probably have 
ever so many clippings and pictures you would like to save, or magazines 
you would like to see bound in a firm cover which would prevent the edges 
from becoming frayed and torn. Your friends might be glad to receive 
some for presents, too. The wooden covers are not hard to make, and it 
is fun to think up original designs and titles for them. 

Materials for wooden book covers are easily obtained. The wood may 
be box wood, sandpapered smooth, three-ply wood, or basswood. You 
should use basswood if you plan to chip carve the cover. Hinges and lacings 
may be of leather, which is most cheaply obtained by the pound from 
leather findings companies or as scraps from dealers in leather goods. If 
you canvass hardware stores you will find delicate‘metal hinges at two for 
five cents. Metal “screw posts” and short nails or tacks may also be had 
at hardware stores. You will need a brace and a quarter-inch bit, stain 
and sandpaper from the ten cent store. Wrapping paper may be used for 
the pages, and you will need a paper punch to make holes through the 
pages. 

Cover designs may be applied in several ways: The design may be in 
chip carving or be burned on with a hot-pointed, electric pyro-pencil. 
You may also paint on a design or glue on soft leather corners and a 
central design in leather. Or you may solder or nail on designs tooled or 
cut out of metal. The designs should be original and are especially effec- 
tive if they give a clue to the contents, i.e., a nature motif for the nature 
book or a club symbol for a club record book. Stain the completed book 
after carving, but before appliquéing metal or leather. Waxing a stained 
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book with ordinary floor wax, or mixing a little burnt umber paint in the 
wax and waxing an unstained book with it, makes a pleasing finish. 
Types of books and bindings are suggested in the diagrams below. 
You may make them any size or shape, opening at top or side. If you 
make a paper pattern first, it will help you in getting artistic proportions. 


—Courtesy National Recreation Association 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be 
sent, and all contributions should be accompanied by the full name, age, 
and address of the sender. 


—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


PODGE PODGE 


Podge Podge was sitting contentedly by his mistress, Mrs. Slappo, eat- 
ing bon bons, when all of a sudden it happened. His first flea. Oh, how 
it itched and oh, how disgraced Podge Podge was! Then he started to 
scratch. 

“He he, haw wowy.” It was the flea laughing mockingly in his ear. 

“Darn that little flea!” said Podge Podge. 

Podge Podge jumped head first into the fish bowl. The flea was now 
on the only part of his body which was not under water, the tip of his tail. 
Then Podge Podge found himself being drawn from the fish bowl by his 
mistress. As soon as he got out he jerked loose. Then he started dashing 
around the house. Somehow he got into the cellar. Ooops, too near the 
furnace—his hair was on fire. Boy it was hot. Before you could wink an 
eye a streak of fire was making a bee line for the fish bowl. Splash, the 
fire was out, the fish bowl was lying all over the house. Podge Podge 
looked like a hot dog but best of all, the flea was gone. Podge Podge 
had conquered his first flea. 

—THE STAR GAZER 
Walden School 
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—THE ANNOUNCER 
Copiague Union School 


THE ZOO 


There are a great many animals 

At the big, big zoo; 

There are lions and tigers and 
Leopards too. 

The man that sells peanuts 

Is a very nice man, 

And I always buy my peanuts from him 
If I can. 


—FELICE, age 11 
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JUST TERRIBLE 


I heard the sassy Mocking-bird 
Jabbering in a tree, 

And when I whistled up at him, 
He shouted down at me! 
“Jabber, jabber, jabber!” 

He shouted down at me! 

Just terrible! 


I saw the jet black crow, 
Pecking at the corn, 
And when I asked him please to stop, 
He laughed at me in scorn! 
Just terrible! 
—BARBARA STRONG, age 10 


BOOTBLACK FINDS A HOME 


On a lonely road under lonely sad trees, sobbed a lonely little kitten. 
And the trees cried with her. At last the lonely kitten got up and walked 
slowly on the lonely road. Then she sat down on the lonely road and said: 

“I am so hungry and tired. Oh, I want something to ee-eat! Meow- 
w-w-w! Ppsssss!”’ 

And the lonely road heard her and said: 

“Cheer up! Cheer down! There is a town ahead. You will find a 
home, a home, a home.” But the poor black kitten didn’t hear the road 
because she was fast asleep. 

In the town a mile away in the farthest house, a little boy was asking 
his father for a little black kitten. The father said: 

“In a week or so you will get a cat.” 

So the boy had to be satisfied with the answer his father gave him. 

The lonely kitty on the lonely road stretched herself and woke up. 

“I’m hungry. I’m hungry,” she moaned. 

Then she settled down as a good kitten should and washed herself with 
a little pink tongue. Then she walked on. And the road encouraged her 
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because it went downhill. And the trees whispered together as if they were 
happy and not sad. 

All at once the kitty spied a farmhouse on the road—a neat little white 
farmhouse and a little friendly fence guarding the house from harm. And 
a cow, a pretty cow, looked softly up the road out of her big brown eyes. 

The little kitten hurried, eager to find a home. She arrived at the white 
farmhouse, panting. So she sat down for a minute. Then she timidly 
called, ‘‘Meow,” and tapped at the door with her one white paw. The 
door opened suddenly; the huge figure of a farmwife filled the door. It 
had a broom in its hand. The broom swept the poor little kitten off the 
porch of the dear little house and she fell on the soft, cool grass, and she 
wailed: ‘I shall starve. Isn’t there anyone who likes me?” 

Then she walked through the nearby town and inquired for lodgings at 
every house. Then she came to the last house. 

“T shall try this one. It is the last house.’”’ She knocked timidly. 

“Who's there?” called a friendly voice. 

“Meow.” 

The door opened and the kitty jumped in—into a little boy’s arms. 

“TI shall call you Bootblack!” he said excitedly. 

Bootblack had found a home. 


—SuE BuRTON, age 11 


MY BABY SISTER 


Some years ago, at dawn, 

She was born, 

So small 

And new— 

My baby sister. 

She’s grown up now, 

And goes to school 

But still the memory 

Of that day, at dawn, 

Makes me call her 

My baby sister. 
—THELMA ROSENBERG, age 12 
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MOTHERS - TEACHERS + LIBRARIANS 





Do You Have Reading Problems? 


WouLp you like a list of 25 foundation books for a child’s library? 
Are you looking for the right books for a child of ten, or wondering what 
books to begin with at three? 


Do you have a child who doesn’t care for fairy tales but wants fact 
stories? Would you like to know some adventure stories that are exciting 
and well written, or some simple and authentic books on astronomy, animal 
life, history or science? Have you searched long for that rarest species, the 
humorous tale for children? Do you want to know which stories are good 
for reading aloud? 


The Association for Arts in Childhood will be glad to answer your ques- 
tions or refer you to lists published by the U. S. Office of Education, The 
Association for Childhood Education, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, leading libraries and schools or other sources. 


Please send self-addressed stamped envelope and make your queries as 
specific as possible. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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Are we happy, are we gay! 
STORY PARADE—Green Book is here to stay 





~~ \) 


STORY PARADE, Green Book, brings to you the cream 
of the stories, poems, and plays, that appeared in the last 
ten issues of Story Parade magazine. Bound between two 
beautiful green covers are joyous hours of entertainment. 
Explore it when you like and choose from it a story that 
just suits your taste. It is crammed full of delightful illus- 
trations by well-known contemporary artists. $1.75 
Three Books—Tie Blue Book, The Red Book, The Green Book—bozed . . . $5.00 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 














MOLD 
PLASTER FIGURES 





© 1938 W.D. ENT. 
ONE SET BOXED 
1 Heavy Rubber Mold of Dopey 


Large Supply of Lincolnite 
Molding Powder 


Substantial Wooden Stand 
FREE 
with two new subsciptions to 


STORY PARADE at $2.00 each. 


STORY PARADE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















By Darwin James Adams 


What a wonderful idea it turned out to be — 
buying the ship in the window of the steamship 
office, and sailing off to the faraway places 
where monotony is simply unknown. Monte and 
Molly and Terpsy the cat will never, never for 
it. Neither will any youngster of 5 to 12. 

eny a kiddie this cruise-of-the-century and 
you're as much of a meanie as the daddy who 
made Tim have a double portion of spinach, 
just for spite. $2 of the bookstore. 
Gloriously illustrated by L. Franklin van Zeim 
THE MACAULAY COMPANY e NEW YORE 
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Buttons 


sy TOM ROBINSON 
with 50 illustrations 


_By PEGGY BACON 


| 





wi “In all the long gallery of cat char- 

acters Buttons is destined to take a pre-eminent position. It may 

be, in spite of his later life, in the rogue’s section, but wherever 

it is, it will be his by rights just as everything in his native alley 

was his.” —Ezen Lewis Buett, New York Times 
THE VIKING PRESS, 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The story of a“ pioneer” pig 


DANCING TOM 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Tom, a little fat pig who could 
dance a jig, went with the Foster 
F family by flatboat to a new home. 

=; This is the story of their exciting 
a j adventures! Many pictures in two 


Here is Dancing Tom eanille colors by Grace Paull. 

floating down the river with (Ages 6-8) $1.00 
the Foster family! 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 

















Delightful Books From 
LONGMANS Fine Fall List 


BUFFO AND PETRO 


By Alison Baigrie Alessios 


Petro is a little Greek boy and Buffo is an 
engaging pig who becomes a fine playmate 
of a very mischievous sort. Authentic scenes 
of present-day Greece. Pictures by Theresa 
Kalab. $1.50 


PERSIMMON CREEK By Nellie Page Carter 


How Jeff, a young negro boy went about earning money for a mule undeterred 
by fire, cyclone or other tragedies. Psctures by Alice Caddy. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











